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Budéets 


With the beginning of a new year and a new 
Congress, there will be much discussion of budgets, 
both executive and legislative. To understand the 
differences between them, and to make sense of 
the controversies as they arise, it is important to look 
at the new and old procedures for determining what 
the federal government will spend in the next fiscal 
year. . 

Budgets and appropriations are made on the 
basis of a year which runs from July first to June 
thirtieth. The income and expenses which Con- 
gress and the President will be talking about this 
January are those to begin six months later, July 1, 
1947. There is always this time lag since estimates 
of both receipts and expenditures are complicated 
and cannot be produced on a moment's notice. 

On the executive side the process begins even 
earlier. Last summer the departments and agencies 
were asked to submit estimates of the amounts they 
would need to carry on their work in the fiscal 
year 1947-1948. After considering which programs 
would have to be continued and what new jobs 
they would have to undertake, a detailed statement 
was presented to the President’s Bureau of the 
Budget. Here another careful analysis was made to 
eliminate all unnecessary expenditures and to co- 
ordinate each of these separate estimates with the 
whole program of the government. Hearings and 
consultations form a large part of the work of the 
presidential agency. In January, then, a total execu- 
tive budget is approved by the President and pre- 
sented as a recommendation to the Congress. 

The principle of the executive budget is one of 
the great steps forward we have taken nationally in 
the field of public administration. It was only in 
1921, when the Budget and Accounting Act was 
adopted, that the policy of central executive responsi- 
bility through fiscal control over all the agencies 
was accepted. Up to that time, each separate agency 
presented independently its requests for funds to 
Congress, resulting in a hodge-podge of unrelated 
appropriations overlapping and duplicating each 
other at the expense of some basic programs. Now, 
however, the Chief Executive, who is responsible 
for administering all the laws, presents a budget as 


a whole; although it may be, and usually is, modified 
in many respects. 

On the legislative side, this Congress will have 
for the first time some new machinery to help it in 
making decisions on financial matters. Under the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, Congress 
decided that it would be wise first to look at income 
and expenditures as a whole, rather than leaving 
the problem of taxes to one set of committees and 
appropriations to another without ever seeing the 
picture in its entirety. A plan was set up whereby 
the four committees, the Senate Finance Committee 
and House Ways and Means Committee plus the 
two Appropriations Committees, would meet to- 
gether early in the session to consider the President’s 
Budget Message and to make recommendations to 
the two houses on a national fiscal policy. The re- 
port will contain a proposed resolution authorizing 
an increase in the national debt if expenses seem 
necessary in excess of income or will provide for a 
reduction in the debt if the converse appears to 
be true. 

Even though both houses adopt the report of this 
joint group, it has no enforcement provisions, and 
the Congress may go ahead and make appropriations 
or pass tax measures which are not consistent with 
it. It will, however, have a moral effect in getting 
sounder fiscal policies and will at least provide 
the means for individual Congressmen to have a 
broad view of national finances. 

There has been some criticism of this part of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act by groups who fear 
that progressive legislation will be outlawed by this 
procedure of requiring a vote on increasing the na- 
tional debt if expenses are contemplated beyond 
foreseeable income. On the other hand, it surely 
is not good procedure to vote expenditures without 
knowing what effect they will have on the overall 
financial condition of the nation. Congress by adopt- 
ing the legislative budget in no way ties its hands 
if unforeseen emergencies arise. One disadvantage 
of the new system is that many of the individuals 
who will compose this legislative budget committee 
are known as conservatives who will oppose much 
social legislation. Some congressmen have opposed 


putting in their hands the power to delay progres- 
sive measures. We-canhot, however, set our pro- 
cedures to match those who will at the moment carry 
them out. If the procedures are sound, then we 
must elect men to Congress who can handle them 
judiciously. | 

This congressional budget committee will consider 
the President’s budget message in preparing its re- 
port to Congress. After the report has been debated 
on the floors of bothhouses, both the report and 
the executive’s message are referred to the separate 
income and expenditure committees. The recom- 
mendations of the President’s Budget are scrutinized 
in detail by the Appropriations committees. For 
this purpose, the various separate appropriations are 
considered by smaller sub-committees who make 
recommendations which are usually accepted by 
the full committee. The recommendations on taxa- 
tion and income are considered by the Ways and 
Means and Finance committees in detail. The final 
vote is, of course, made on the floor of the two 
houses, but changes in detail are rarely made at 
that time. 

Another type of budget which will be seen for the 
first time in the 80th Congress is the job budget pro- 
vided for by the Employment Act of 1946. This 
is not a fiscal budget in the strict sense of the word 
since it reports on the economic condition of the 
nation, including the number of persons who are 
unemployed, together with a prediction for the en- 
suing year. There is, however, a section in which 
the President makes recommendations for meeting 
any deficit in jobs. This includes an estimate of 
how many persons private industry will employ and 
any legislation which will stimulate more employ- 
ment in this field as well as steps for governmental 
programs if private enterprise cannot reasonably 
be expected to take up a sufficient amount. A joint 
congressional committee has been created to con- 
sider the report of the President and to recommend 
such steps to the Congress as are necessary to, meet 
the situation. This experiment in looking ahead 
in the economic sphere, which will become of crit- 
ical importance in less fortunate years, is being 
watched with very great interest. Acceptance of 
government responsibility for creating conditions 
of maximum employment was stated as a principle 
for the first time in this legislation. 


Trusteeship System Established 


One major accomplishment of the recent General 
Assembly session was the establishment of the Trus- 
teeship Council. The previous obstacle to the setting 
up of the Council—the absence of any trusteeship 
agreements—was cleared away when the Assembly 
accepted agreements for a number of former League 
of Nations mandates. 

Although the actual powers of the Trusteeship 
Council will not be great, it has considerable poten- 


tial effectiveness. Through reports from nations 
administering non-self-governing areas and petitions 
from the non-self-governing peoples themselves, the 
Council will be able to direct public attention to the 
270 million people of the world who are still ruled 
by outside powers. 

The trusteeship agreements negotiated between 
the United Nations and the nations responsible for 
former League of Nations mandates caused consid- 
erable debate in committees of the Assembly. - The 
Russians first took the position that the proposed 
agreements could only be preliminary, since all the 
“states directly concerned” had not been consulted 
as the Charter directs. The term “states directly 
concerned” is not defined in the Charter, and no 
final interpretation was reached at this meeting. 
Instead the Assembly committee offered to let any 
nation take part in the consideration, in order to 
expedite the establishment of the Council. 

After going over article-by-article in committee, 
the proposed agreements were accepted in the Gen- 
eral Assembly despite Slav opposition. There is 
no evidence that the nations in the UN have made 
any startling progress over the League mandates 
system in their approach to the colonial problem. 


U. S. Proposal 


One of the most disturbing evidences of back- 
sliding on these principles is contained in the trus- 
teeship agreement which the United States has 
proposed for the Marshall, Marianas, and Gilbert 
islands. The agreement did nothing to advance the 
cause of colonial peoples nor the moral leadership 
of the United States. In addition to making the 
entire area “strategic” and therefore under the 
Security Council rather than the General Assembly, 
the United States reserves to itself the right to decide 
when the fundamental rights given the Trusteeship 
Council in Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter shall be 
operative. If the agreement were accepted as it now 
stands, the United States would have the power to 
shut off this area from all outside communication in 
precisely the same way Japan did. 

We have fallen down on our responsibility in two 
ways: not only in ignoring the rights of the colonial 
peoples, but in agitating rather than calming inter- 
national relations. Our military departments in- 
sisted that an agreement of this kind was the only 
thing they would accept, because the area in ques- 
tion is vital to the security of the United States. 

Since the United States proposal must be accepted 
by the Security Council rather than the General 
Assembly, it did not come up for consideration at 
the same time as the other proposed agreements. 
Publishing it in the midst of the trusteeship debate, 
however, did not help matters. Unless the proposal 
is modified before it is finally accepted, the United 
States might almost as well annex the islands out- 
right and be honest about it. 


